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the Koran, is, of course, untenable. But In repudiating
this theory we must not fly to the other extreme. It is
often hastily assumed that the only alternative is to call
Mohammed an impostor. Those who would thus argue
not only misread history, they misread psychology. That
this great religious genius believed himself to be inspired
by God, when he gave utterance to the early surahs, I take
for granted, just as I take for granted that Joan of Arc be-
lieved in the reality of her visions. If the doubter ask for
proof, let him read these surahs in a humble spirit. For
this earliest portion of the Koran rings with conviction,
with authority. It is full of life and movement and poetry.
It is, as Stanley Lane Poole calls it, " one long blazonry of
nature's beauty/' The main theme is the same with the
Psalmist's: The heavens declare the glory of God and the
firmament showeth his handiwork.

" By the sun and its noon-day brightness!
And the moon when it follows Him!
And the day when it displays Him!
And the night when it covers Him!
And the Heaven and what built it!
And the earth and what spread It!
And the sou! and what fashioned it,
And taught it its sin and its piety!
Prosperous is he who purifies it!
And disappointed is he who corrupts it!"1

But the genuine spirit of these early surahs is evinced
not only by such spontaneous outbursts, recognizing God
in nature. Listen to the following short surah, uttered dur-
ing the lonely days of the prophet's early struggle:

** By the splendor of the morning,
And the still of the night!

The Lord hath not forsaken thee nor hated thee!
And the future shall surely be better than the present,
And the Lord will surely give to thee and thou shalt be
well pleased.

1 Surah XCI, 1-10. When not otherwise stated, we follow Palmer's
translation. (See "Sacred Books of the East," vol. VI.)